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THURSDAY, AUGUST 22, 1895. 


TWO BOOKS ON ARCTIC TRAVEL. 

The Great Frozen Land. By Frederick George Jackson. 

(London : Macmillan and Co., 1895.) 

Ice-bound on Kolguev. By Aubyn Trevor-Battye. 

(London : Archibald Constable and Co., 1895.) 

OTH these books are well worthy the attention of 
every one interested in Arctic travel. But little 
was known about the island of Waigatz, and still less of 
Kolguef. Both books are profusely illustrated, and pro¬ 
vided with useful maps, but some of Mr. Jackson’s 
pictures are borrowed without acknowledgment. As 
might naturally be expected, the Samoyedes occupy the 
greatest share of attention, but some information respect¬ 
ing the fauna and flora of both islands is added, and the 
difficulties of travelling are dwelt upon with considerable 
detail. 

The “Great Frozen Land” has been compiled by Mr. 
Arthur Montefiori from Mr. Jackson’s journal of his trip 
across the tundras of European Russia, from the Kara 
Gates to the Varanger Fiord via Ust Zylma and Arch¬ 
angel. In one of the appendices, Mr. Montefiori explains 
the object, method, and equipment of the Jackson- 
Harmsworth Polar Expedition, and in another appendix 
Mr. Joseph Russell Jeaffreson adds some notes on the 
ornithological results of Mr. Jackson’s journey. 

The narrative begins on August 25, 1893, outside the 
lagoon of the Pechora, and ends on January 18, 1894, at 
Vadso, the frontier town of Norway. The greater part 
of the book has been devoted to the Samoyedes, but the 
real object of the journey was neither ornithological nor 
anthropological, otherwise it would not have been under¬ 
taken in winter. Mr. Jackson, as everybody knows, was 
planning an expedition to Franz Josef Land, and the very 
practical idea occurred to him that a winter among the 
Samoyedes must give him a personal acquaintance with the 
difficulties of land travelling in the high north, and might 
suggest a successful way of battling with some of them. 

Mr. Jackson must be congratulated upon his editor. 
Mr. Montefiori has spared no pains to make the book 
interesting. The information which Mr. Jackson him¬ 
self procured, especially on the island of Waigatz, is 
valuable, and it is supplemented by quotations from 
Rae, Castren von Strahlenberg, Purchas his Pilgrimes, 
and the works of various other travellers. 

Unfortunately the ornithological part has not fallen 
into such good hands. There are a dozen or more gross 
mistakes in the spelling of the names of the birds, and 
in addition there are some curious inconsistencies. In 
the preliminary observations we are told that Mr. 
Jackson brought home “ of swans—not Bewick’s—but the 
common variety of that region,” in spite of which the 
only swan in the list (No. 28) is Bewick’s swan. Mention 
is made of grossbills. (Does the writer mean crossbills or 
grosbeaks ?) Of the little stint (No. 45) it is stated that 
the only authentic eggs were those taken by Middendorff. 
There is no reason to believe that Middendorff ever 
found the eggs of the little stint. The eggs which he 
records as being those of Trhiga minuta were probably 
those of Tringa ruficollis and possibly those of 
Tringa subminuta. The first identified eggs of the 
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little stint were taken on July 22, 1875, by Mr. Harvie- 
Brown, on the eastern shores of the lagoon of the Pechora, 
and a few days later a score had been obtained by the 
expedition. Other eggs equally authentic have since 
been taken in Lapland, Novaia Zemblia, and Kolguef. 
It is extremely unlikely that the identification of the 
species in the list is always correct. No. 10 doubtless 
refers to Phyllosopus tristis , and not to the chiffchaff: 
No. 12 is more likely to be a redpole than a siskin ; No. 39 
is doubtless zEgialitis hiaticula , and not ^E. curonica , 
and No. S3 is more likely to be Stercorarius richardsoni 
than catarractes. In but few cases is the exact locality 
given, so that on the whole we must condemn the list 
as worse than useless. 

Mr. Jackson went out on one of Captain Wiggins’ 
numerous voyages to the Yenesei, and was left on the 
southern shore of the Yugorski Strait, with little or no 
knowledge of the language of the country, to fight his 
way as best he could. He was anxious to go to the 
Yalmal Peninsula, but the Samoyedes declined to take 
him there. After reading the account of the difficulties 
which Drs. Finsch and Brehm encountered, it must 
be admitted that their decision was very wise. Mr. 
Jackson was, therefore, obliged to content himself with 
exploring Waigatz Island, and succeeded in making 
the detour in a fortnight. The north of the island 
enjoys a milder climate in winter than the south, the 
Yugorski Straits being frozen over, whilst there is always 
more or less open water in the Kara Gates. 

Winter came upon the adventurous traveller rather 
suddenly during the second week of October, and on the 
13th he began his sledge journey to the Norwegian frontier. 
During the three months that this occupied, Mr. Jackson 
lived among the Samoyedes and picked up many useful 
hints as to dress, food, &c., as well as accustoming him¬ 
self to camping out in the snow, travelling by sledge, 
using snow-shoes, &c. This information and experience 
will doubtless be of great value to him on his expedition 
to Franz Josef Land. It is worth something to know, 
instead of only to suspect, that you have pluck to face 
the difficulties of Arctic travel, and every one wishes a 
safe return to a traveller who with but small previous 
experience has gone to try his luck in battling with 
enormous difficulties. 

Mr. Trevor-Battye’s book treats of the journey which 
he made in 1894 to a still less known part of the Arctic 
Ocean. The island of Kolguef lies about 150 miles to 
the west-north-west of the lagoon of the Pechora, whilst 
the island of Waigatz lies about as far to the north-east 
of that basin. Mr. Trevor-Battye sailed from Scotland 
in the steam-yacht Saxon on June 2, and landed, with 
his bird-skinner, on the west coast of Kolguef on the 
16th ; but as ill-luck would have it, they went again on 
board, and did not finally leave the vessel until the 21st, 
after the ice had driven them to the north of the island. 
On August 18, a Russian merchant from the Pechora 
arrived on Kolguef, and Mr. Trevor-Battye and his com¬ 
panion left in his boat on September 18, and after a 
nineteen hours somewhat perilous sail, reached the main¬ 
land. In two months he was back again in England. 

Mr. Trevor-Battye appears to have kept a copious 
journal, and very interesting reading it is. It bears 
internal evidence of having been written on the spot by 
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one who was well trained m habits of observation, and 
accustomed to the drudgery of making daily notes of 
what he saw. The remarks on the peculiarities of the 
Samoyedes are valuable from their originality, and are 
an important contribution to the ethnology of Siberia in 
Europe. The value of the ornithological appendix is in 
strong contrast to that in Mr. Jackson’s book ; but it 
must always be remembered that Mr. Trevor-Battye is 
h mself an ornithologist, and travelled at a time of year 
when the country was full of birds. Mr. Jackson makes 
no pretension to any knowledge of ornithology, he 
travelled at a season when birds were very scarce, his 
mind was occupied with other thoughts, and he had the 
misfortune to entrust the few skins he brought home to 
hands as inexperienced as his own. 

Mr. Trevor-Battye’s account of the way in which the 
Samoyedes surround the geese when most of them are 
unable to fly, because they are moulting their quills before 
migrating to the coasts of Western Europe to winter, is 
most graphic. 

On the south-east coast of Kolguef the sea is shallow, 
and at low tide there is much sand exposed within the 
line of the outer barrier of piled-up ice, which lies some 
three miles out to sea. In this lagoon thousands of geese 
retire towards the end of July to moult their flight 
feathers. When they are in this more or less helpless 
state, the Samoyedes slip down in their boats through 
the fog and get behind them, and gradually drive them 
on shore, where a decoy net has been staked out to receive 
them. Once inside this trap they are slaughtered with¬ 
out mercy to provide food for the winter. The day’s bag 
was 3300 brent geese, 13 bean geese, and 12 white- 
fronted geese. Fortunately for the two species of 
grey geese, they moult a little later than the black geese, 
so that most of them were able to fly. The Samoyedes 
told our travellers that the bernacle goose nested at the 
north of the island. 

Mr. Trevor-Battye was fortunate enough to obtain 
eggs both of the grey plover and little stint. Mention 
is made on page 209 of the capture of two examples of 
the curlew sandpiper, but curiously enough this bird does 
not appear in the ornithological appendix. 

There is an interesting appendix on the flora of 
Kolguef. The cloudberry, one of the most delicious 
of fruits, which is found on the highest summits of the 
Peak of Derbyshire, and on the Craven Mountains in 
Yorkshire, was in flower by the second week of June, 
but the fruit did not ripen before August 25. 

Both Kolguef and Waigatz have an island climate, 
very different from that of continental Siberia ; and it 
might be said of both of them, as is frequently said of 
Lapland, that they have eight months winter, and four 
months no summer. The frequent rains are no doubt 
very favourable to the growth of many species of plants, 
but they sadly interfere with the pleasures of camp-life. 
When the north wind brings down fogs from the Arctic 
ice in June, and snow followed by rain in July, varied 
with thunder in August, and frosts in September, it 
requires some enthusiasm for birds or flowers to enjoy 
the fight with the storms. There are, however, some 
compensations. If there be little sunshine there is no 
night, and when the north wind blows the plague of 
mosquitoes is stayed. Henry Seebohm. 
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ANOTHER BOOK ON SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 
The Evolution of Industry. By Henry Dyer, C.E., M.A, 

D.Sc., &c. (London : Macmillan and Co., 1895.) 

HIS work contains much valuable suggestion, many 
admirable sentiments, and a selection of choice 
extracts from the best writers on social philosophy ; but 
it is hardly what one would expect from its title. The 
idea of evolution is, no doubt, more or less present to the 
author throughout his work, and some of its main 
characteristics are referred to and illustrated by the 
phenomena of industrial progress ; but there is a want 
of system and of logical connection in the treatment of 
the subject, and an entire absence of the unity of design, 
forcible reasoning, and original theory which were such 
prominent features in Mr. Kidd’s work. 

Dr. Dyer’s book is an eclectic one, inasmuch as it 
adopts from previous writers such ideas and principles as 
commend themselves to the author. His frequent quota¬ 
tions are often followed by the remark—“ there is much 
truth in this ”—and it is sometimes rather difficult to deter¬ 
mine what are his own conclusions. It would not be 
difficult for both individualists and socialists to find sup¬ 
port here to their own views ; but the general impression 
made by the volume is, that the author is profoundly 
dissatisfied with the present state of society, and is 
inclined to some form of socialism as the only effective 
remedy. 

In the introductory chapter we find many of the objec¬ 
tions to socialism very strongly put, though most of these 
are objections to particular details rather than to essential 
principles ; yet in the same chapter we find statements 
of fact which answer many of these objections. Thus 
we are told (p. 21) : “ Among the co-operators, for instance, 
we find men managing, with the highest efficiency, con¬ 
cerns of great extent and importance for salaries smaller 
than those of bank clerks. They find their real salaries 
in the success of their work, and in the knowledge that it 
will lead, not simply to individual riches, but to the wel¬ 
fare of the community, and especially of the workers.” 

After quoting from the late Prof. Cairnes to the effect 
that no public benefit of any kind arises from the exist¬ 
ence of an idle rich class, he adds: “From a scientific 
point of view, and therefore from a moral point of view, 
no man or woman, unless physically or mentally disabled, 
has any right to remain a member of a community unless 
he or she is labouring in some way or other for the common 
good. In every organised society, therefore, there can 
be no rights apart from duties ” (p. 37). This principle 
is thoroughly socialistic, and would lead us very far 
indeed ; but here, as elsewhere, the author seems afraid 
to carry out his own principles to their logical con¬ 
clusions. Further on, he tells us that—“ In some parts of 
the country as much as between 40 and 50 per cent, of all 
the deaths that occur are those of children under five 
years of age, a state of matters which is a disgrace to 
our civilisation ” ; and, after quoting some forcible words 
of Lady Dilke as to much of England’s industrial great¬ 
ness being due to her practically unlimited supply of the 
cheap labour of her women and girls, he concludes : “ It 
is therefore evident, both from an economic and a moral 
point of view, that the individualist system of industry, 
by itself is not sufficient to bring about a stable social 
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